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[ORIGINAL.] 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 

Q 

Life wears for thee, my gentle friend, 
Its purest, brightest flush— 

Pure as the crystal drop of dew, 
Or a lovely maiden’s blush. 

Thy sky is blue and cloudless, friend, 
As fair as aught can be; 

And pleasure sheds ber dazzling smiles, 
Fair one, on thee—on thee! 


Hope’s bugy fingers weave fair flowers 
In garlands bright, to crown 
Thy brow, so smooth and alabaster-like, 
Where never rests a frown. : 
Thine eyes are never wet with tears, 
For grief’s unknown to thee; 
Thy life is pure, untroubled as 
A summer’s moonlit sea. 


But O, misfortune’s clouds will lower, 
And grief will fill thy heart, 

And pleasures one by one will fade, 
And even hope depart! 

But in thine hours of sadness, friend, 
Turn, turn thy thoughts above, 

And seek for comfort and for grace 
From Him who rules by love. 


LORIGINAL.] 


RUTH THE WITCH. 


BY WM. F. MATTHEWS. 


Ir was a peaceful scene as displayed in that 
lowly cottage room in Salem town, in the sum- 
mer of that terrible year, 1692. The picture 
lies before me now, every feature of it as fresh 
and distinct, as if the hand of the artist who pro- 
duced it, had not mouldered to dust years ago. 

There sits Ruth Goodwin beside the cradle of 
he sleeping nephew, one arm resting upon the 
rude pine table and supporting the fair, contem- 
plative face, the other lying listlessly in her lap. 
Her brown hair is combed back beneath a mod- 
est little cap, thereby revealing the small ears, 
and giving the whole face an aspect of great 
serenity and sweetness. The coarse but well- 
fitting brown dress is relieved by the dainty cam- 
bric ruffles ahout the neck and hands, and the 
spotted white apron. Secured about the waist, 
and hanging by her side, is the customary pair of 
scissors and the little bag of housewifery imple- 
ments, familiar, by constant use, to Ruth’s hands. 

The centre portion of the wide window 
stands open upon its hinges, affording an entrance 
to the sweet summer air, and giving a view of 
many a wooded knoll and valley, rich in foliage. 


Over all, hangs the clear calm sky of a summer 
day. 

Ruth had been reading, for upon the table near 
her neglected work, lay the well-worn book, with 
its heavy clasps, a book opened, not seldom, but 
many times a day, in that pious household. 
Ruth was now dreaming, perfectly unmindful of 
the sunbeam which stole in behind her through 
the open window and madea broad yellow track 
upon the rough pine floor. Totally unmindful 
was she, also, of the evil face which peered in at 
her and watched her slightest movement. It 
was the face of a man, dark and passionate, but 
yet with a certain resolution about it, which made 
it evident to one who read character easily, that 
whatever this man undertook—whether of good 
or evil—would be pursued with determination 
unto the end. 

The entrance of Mrs. Goodwin, the sister of 
Ruth, disturbed the intruder. He walked away 
with moody brow and clenched fist, indulging 
now and then in a fierce exclamation, which did 
little more than startle the birds about him. 

“Ruth,” said Mrs. Goodwin,‘ your brother 
John says, that another poor creature has been 
arrested on the terrible charge of witchcraft.” 

The clear eyes of Ruth assumed a Jook of sad- 
ness as she murmured, “ Heaven help her, and 
bring her safely out from this trial !”’ 

‘Hush, Ruth,” replied her more cautious sis- 


| ter; “if she really is a witch, poor thing, and 


has entered into a league with Satan, she must 
even reap the fruits of heriniquity. The judges 
are wise and godly men, and fear not but they 
will do what is right for the poor creature.” 

“No, sister, it is a foul sin to torment and 
then destroy these poor, ignorant people for 
crimes which they have never committed. And 
their judges—otherwise upright men—will one 
day deplore their share in these terrible proceed- 
ings. No, sister, believe me, Heaven could not 
sanction such murders as are daily committed.” 

“Have a care,” said: her sister, warningly. 
“ Dare not question what has been called a good 
and wise proceeding. We know not how soon 
some of us may be afflicted, but Heaven keep 
the day far distant.”’ = 

“ Amen!’ answered Ruth, bending over the 
cradle of her sleeping nephew, whom she tender- 
ly loved. 

Mrs. Goodwin noticed, and long remembered 
it, that as Ruth bent over the child, her lips mov- 
ed but no sound came from them, and that her 
face was paler than usual. It was remembered 
afterwards, also, that Ruth was unusually silent 
at meal times that day, and that her work was 
done mechanically, as if she had little heart in it. 
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John Goodwin’s little family were gathered as 
usual, about the pine table in the early part of 
that same evening. In John’s hand was the 
well-worn book from which he had been reading. 
Without, there was a tempest raging, for the 
calm summer sky had been suddenly overcast, 
and almost without warning a thunder storm had 
burst upon the earth. 

In John’s mind were running passages of 
Scripture mingled with vague visions of his boy- 
hood’s home. He was picturing to himself the 
stately English mansion, his fair and gentle 
mother, and the little sister whom, at his moth- 
er’s death, he had promised to cherish and protect 
all his life through. Then his mind travelled 
over the years but recently past, and then, natur- 
ally enough, he thought of the future, and what 
a pride and delight his son would be tohim when 
old age should come upon him. 

Bat the pleasant dreams were rudely broken 
by a groan, as from some person in distress out- 
side of the rude door. John and Ruth imme- 
diately sprang to their feet, but Mrs. Goodwin 
sat as if stupefied. The door of the dwelling 
was thrown wide open, and search was instantly 
made, but without discovering any human being. 
Scarcely was the door again shut when new 
groans startled them, and voices speaking in 
strange languages. 

The anxiety of Ruth became almost insupport- 
able, a circumstance which was likewise treas- 
ured up by Mrs. Goodwin, and brought to light 
afterwards. 

“Where are you going?’ asked Mrs. Good- 
win, as she saw Ruth folding a shawl about her 
and taking down the wooden lantern from its ac- 
customed peg. 

“In search of that poor, lost creature, whoev- 
er it may be,” said Ruth, resolutely. 

“ Believe not that there is any such,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Goodwin. “It is but some of the de- 
vices of Satan to entrap some one of us. I be- 
seech you, Ruth, to remain quietly here.” 

Ruth stood by the door, looking pale but still 
resolute. 

“No, no, Ruthy,” said her brother, gravely, 
as he took the lantern from her hand and pre- 
pared to open the door again ; “if one ventures 
forth from this house to-night, it must be the 
master of it. I will go forth and search, and 
perchance I may meet with some distressed friend, 
and then lead him in safety to our dwelling. But 
if, as Mary has just said, it be Satan himself who 
lures me forth, I will fortify myself with silent 
prayer and passages from Scripture, and will 
thus come back to you unharmed.” 

Ruth drew back silently, put by the shawl and 
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sat down, with ill-disguised impatience, to await . 
her brother’s return. 

A half hour passed, and then he came back 
slowly and silently, re-fastened the door, and sat 
himseif by the table without speaking. Thetwo 
women cast curious glances at him, but he no- 
ticed them not. 

“Let us pray!” said he suddenly, and then 
there arose a fervent and earnest petition, in 
which were many allusions to those snares and 
temptations by which Satan seeks to entrap un- 
wary mankind. 

The pious household immediately separated 
at the conclusion of the prayer, and for the re- 
mainder of the night all was quiet about the 
dwelling of John Goodwin. But for hours af- 
ter Ruth had retired to the little nook she called 
her own, she sat gazing out upon the calm moon- 
light scene, which had succeeded the tempest of 
the early part of the evening. Before her lay 
the Salem burying ground with its green mounds, 
here and there covered with a rough stone to pro- 
tect the grave from the foxes. It was a fearful 
scene, but Ruth’s thoughts were far away from 
it. They lingered about the far-distant colony 
of Plymouth, whither had gone one who was 
very dear to Ruth. Many a prayer for the safety 
of this beloved pilgrim rose from the full heart 
of this pious Puritan maiden as she sank se- 
renely to sleep. 

At midnight, however, Ruth was awakened by 
a stir in the rooms below, and then a voice, sharp 
with anguish, calling her name. She arose hast- 
ily and was soon descending the narrow and rude 
stairway. As she entered the room in which they 
had been assembled the night previous, she saw 
her little nephew, whom she had left in an appa- 
rently healthy slumber, rolling his eyes, foaming 
at the mouth, and twisting his face into such 
shapes that the mother screamed in agony as she 
bent over the sufferer. 

Ruth hastened to teke the child, that she might 
relieve for awhile her poor, frightened sister. 
But the more she essayed to take him, the more 


| the child clung to his mother, regarding Ruth 


with more than mortal terror expressed in his 
eyes, and uttering low, moaning sounds each 
time she approached him. The repugnance 
which the child expressed was felt by both wo- 
men. The mother clasped her boy more tightly, 
and spoke rudely and sharply. 

‘There, there, Rath, go away! Don’t you 
see that the child turns from you.” 

Ruth drew back pale and pained, but presently 
went to prepare something that would relieve 
the sufferer. 

‘I think the child is in a fit,” she said to her 
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brother. ‘“ We will try a warm bath, and if that 
does not do, it will be best for you to call the 
doctor.” 

The warm bath was tried but the child grew 
no better. Then the anxious father brought the 
physician, who exerted all his skill for the suf- 
ferer, but all in vain. The little form gradually 
grew more rigid, the tiny hands loosed their hold 
and the child was gone. 

The wretched mother sat with a stony face, 
hearing nothing and heeding nothing, till the 
doctor turned to go away. Then she sprang 
like a tigress towards him. 

“Tell mo,” she said, “of what did my boy 
die? I must know before you go.” 

In the pause that ensued, a voice in the door- 
way was heard to say: 

“The child is bewitched.” He noticed the 
start and shudder, which Ruth could not repress 
at the sound of that voice and at the sight of the 
evil face which presently showed itself. 

“Why, George Earl,’ said the doctor, “ what 
do you say ?” 

“ That the child has all the signs of being 
bewitched, and that the person who has done 
this is in your midst.” 

There was another pause. The mother clung 
to the doctor. 

‘Is it so?” she asked in a fearful whisper. 

The doctor was naturally a kind-hearted man, 
but his mind was deeply imbued with the preju- 
dices of the age. 

‘“‘ Assuredly it looks much like it,” was his 
grave answer. 

“Can you doubt it?” said George Earl, step- 
ping into the room. “Do I not know the 
symptoms well, I, who have so often sought out 
the wicked slayers of the young and innocent, 
and brought forward proofs of their guilt? Be- 
lieve me, for I tell you the truth.” 

A dead silence fell upon all within the room. 
Ruth clasped her hands in silent prayer. 

“Tell me,” said Mrs. Goodwin in strange, 
wild, eager accents, “tell me what creature has 
done this !” 

“She stands there,”? was George Earl’s an- 
swer, as he pointed toward’s Ruth. ‘She has 
the mark upon her brow, the seal of her iniquity.” 

Mrs. Goodwin darted fiercely forward. “ Take 
her away,” she shrieked. “She is a witch, and 
the child even in the agonies of death, turned in 
loathing from her. Take her away, lest I kill 
her !”’ 

And before another night Ruth Goodwin was 
the tenant of a dungeon, brought there on the 
terrible charge of having bewitched and destroy- 
ed her brother’s only child. 


Ruth’s own misery was so great that at first 
she took no heed of her dungeon companions. 
But when the first agony was passed she lifted 
her eyes and beheld two old and wretched wo- 
men, who had been dragged hither from their 
humble homes. There was no picture here dis- 
played of a lovely and peaceful old age, sinking 
gradually into an honored grave, but only two 
miserable, crippled creatures whom Ruth in her 
heart of hearts had always regarded with aver- 
sion. All the more was her kind heart now pain- 
ed by their condition, and she immediately set 
herself to make them more comfortable, by de- 
priving herself of all the articles of clothing she 
could spare, to defend them from the dampness 
of the dungeon. 

‘Law sakes!’ muttered one of the old wo- 
men, “if you be a witch, you are a kind one, 
Ruth Goodwin. Seems to me everybody hates 
us but you.” 

“Why should I hate you?” asked Ruth. 

“‘ Because we're witches. Don’t you believe 
it?” 

“No,” said Ruth, gravely. 

“Bat we’re going to die,” muttered the other. 
“ We've had our trial and they made us confess 
that we were witches; if we hadn’t, we should 
have been pressed to death. If you want to die 
quietly, Ruth Goodwin, tell them that youre a 
witch.” 

Ruth shuddered at the awful fate in store for 
her. “No,” said she, “Iam not a witch, and 
I cannot call myself one.” 

“Well, God pity you!” was the muttered re- 
ply, as the old woman sank into a slumber. 

One more temptation awaited Ruth ere her 
trial. It was the very evening before the day 
appointed for that solemn farce, that Ruth heard 
a heavy step outside her dungeon door. Think- 
ing it might be her brother, or, perchance, that 
other and dearer one returned from Plymouth 
colony, she looked up with a brightened face. 
But how great was her disappointment, her hor- 
ror even, at finding herself face to face with her 
accuser, George Earl! 

Ruth moved away without either word or sign 
of recognition. 

“‘T have come to save you, Ruth,” said her 
visitor. 

There was no answer. 

“Don’t you love life?” ho persisted. “ Think 
of being cut off in your youth, as most assuredly 
you will be ere many more suns have set. Think 
of those stern judges, think of the evidence 
against you, and prepare yourself to die if you re- 
fuse to accept my aid.” 

Still there was no answer. 
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“Ruth, Ruth, are you deaf? I tell you I can 
save you, but it must be upon one condition. 
You know how long and hopelessly I have woo- 
ed you. I will forgive all, if you will promise to 
become my wife the moment you are free. Speak, 
Ruth Goodwin, will you live or die?” 

“Dio,” said the maiden, for the first time 
looking at him, “‘ yes, die, since it must needs be 
so. Go your way, George Earl, and tempt me 
not. I had rather a hundred times, nay, a 
thousand times rather die a shameful death, than 
marry such as you. Go and repent, George 
Earl! These are my last words.” 

He ground his teeth and clenched his fists, 
then strode to the door, where he paused and ad- 
dressed Ruth once more: 

“Die then, since you choose it, and may my 
curse go with you. You shall see me but once 
again, and that will be when your eyes are closing 
in death.” 

The day for the trial had come, and Ruth 
Goodwin, with others, was brought forward to 
answer to the terrible charge of witchcraft. 
The room in which the court was assembled was 
crowded, for everybody had known and loved 
Ruth Goodwin. In spite of this, however, Ruth 
found herself alone, for so strongly were the 
minds of the people prejudiced against one who 
bore the loathsome character of a witch, that 
even her best friends stood at a distance from 
her, and would not or dared not bestow any 
sympathy upon her. 

Ruth thought with a pang, of one, who would 
have perilled his life for her if needful, but he 
was far away and could not help her. 

George Earl was first called to testify to what 
he knew concerning the crime of the accused. 
His testimony artfally worded, so as to mingle 
much of falsehood with truth, was received with 
favor by the grim jurymen, who sincerely be- 
lieved the person before them to bs a witch. 

Ruth did not deign to cast as much as a look 
upon him, but when her sister, Mary Goodwin, 
was called, it was observed, that for a moment 
she trembled violently. Mrs. Goodwin, with an 
energy and vindictiveness that seemed to sur- 
prise the spectators, gave a minute account of 
Ruth’s behaviour during the day that had preced- 
ed the decease of her child. 

The silent prayer, which Ruth had breathed 
over her beloved nephew upon that memorable 
morning, was believed by the mother and the 
horrified spectators, to have been a spell laid up- 
on the child. Ruth’s abstraction the remainder 
of the day, and the fearful groans and noises 
that had disturbed them at night, together with 
Ruth’s eagerness to venture forth and discover 


the cause of these disturbances, were but further 
evidences of her guilt, and made a powerful im- 
pression upon all. 

John Goodwin was not there to testify, having 
absolutely refused to do so, and having been im- 
prisoned for his obstinacy that very morning. 
There were a few more witnesses who recounted 
various little acts of Ruth, which a few months 
previous, no one would have thought of but as 
deeds of charity. The evidence was now all in, 
and Ruth was asked what she had to say for 
herself. 

“‘T am innocent,” was her sole reply, which 
simple defence, however, availed her nothing. 

The verdict was now rendered by the foreman 
of the jury, and, though none were surprised, 
yet many felt a strong thrill of pity for, the pris- 
oner, when the single word “Guilty,” rang 
through the room. The judge then pronounced 
the sentence of death, but promised, in consider- 
ation of the Jouth and previous good character 
of the accused, that the execution should be 
strictly private. 

Two days after, when the first storm of her 
passion had passed, Mary Goodwin sought Rath, 
and with prayers and tears entreated her forgive- 
ness for the wrong she had donc her. 

“I was blinded with grief and passion,” she 
said. “I believed you guilty. Now, I believe as 
fully in your innocence, but I am powerless to 
save you.” 

Rath’s calm, serene face was turned upon her 
in full forgivéness, as she said : 

“When I thought that kindred and friends 
had deserted me, I was happy. Now, I am hap- 
pier still.” 

Awe-struck and remorseful, Mrs. Goodwin 
passed from the room, and the two never met 
again. 

In the fall, when that beloved friend came 
from Plymouth colony to claim his promised 
bride, sweet Ruth lay quietly in Salem burying- 
ground. 


HAWKS. 


A great observer of nature, and a clever sports- 
man, told me that hawks have their regular 
beat, and frequent daily the same line of country, 
soaring along for miles and miles in quest of 

rey. So strongly impressed was he with this 
idea, that he always marked the time and place 
when he saw a hawk on the hunt, and sure enough 
the next day would find my friend at the spot, 
waiting in ambush, gun in hand, and consulting 
his watch, as confidently as if he were expecting 
a friend by the most punctual of railways. He 
assured me that he always found the hawk true 
to his time bY half an hour or so, and seldom 
varying his line of flight more than a hundred 
yards.—Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 


